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A  VKRY  doll  man,  and  a  pertina- 
cious reader — tlie  terms  are  by  no 
uieans  incompatible — ia  said  to  have 
hod  /obnsoD'a  Dictionary  lent  to 
bim  by  Home  inittchievous  friend  as 
an  interesting  new  worlc,  and  to 
hare  read  it  throagb  from  beginning 
to  end,  qaite  unconseioas  that  he 
was  doing  anything  unasaaL  He 
observed,  whan  he  returned  it,  that 
the  author  appeared  to  him  a  person 
of  considerable  information,  but 
that  hii  style  was  slightly  uncon- 
nected. The  remarlc,  like  other  ac- 
cidental remarks  of  great  readers 
and  stupid  people,  had  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  it.  A  dictionary  is  not 
bad  reading  on  the  whole.  It  is 
much  more  endurable  than  a  good 
many  of  what  are  called  lighter 
books,  and  not  mnoh  more  nncon- 
ueoted.  Take  Biohardson's  Englitk 
Dictionary  for  instance;  you  could 
hardly  make  a  choice  of  a  pleasanter 
companion  for  an  hour  or  two  on  a 
rainy  day.  In  the  hands  of  a  patient 
reader  it  would  form  almost  a  course 
of  study  in  itself  and  very  far  from 
a  dry  one :  he  would  make  acquaint- 
ance in  its  pages  with  a  gcd  many 
English  authors  to  whom  no  one 
else  is  very  likely  to  introduce  him ; 
and  although  this  acquaintance 
would  certainly,  in  one  sense,  be 
very  superficial,  it  would  not  in  that 
respect  differ  from  popular  knowledgi> 
in  genial,  and  would  at  least  have 
the  advantage  of  being  accurate  and 
critical,  so  &r  as  it  went,  in  point  of 
style. 

Bat  a  dictionary  of  American- 
isms, which  offers  us  •  bit  of  oomie 
dialogue  or  a  Yankee  story  on 
every  other  page,  must  be  allowed 
to  be  rather  tempting  reading  than 
otherwise.  Mr.  Bartljtt's  volume, 
at  all  events,  may  be  read  through 
easily  and  pleasantly  enough.  There 
is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  learnt  A'om 


it,  perhaps:  the  materials  are  too 
modern  to  present  much  interest  in 
a  philological  [toint  of  view,  nor  do 
we  think  that  the  most  has  been  made 
of  them  in  this  res|>ect ;  but  the  col- 
lection of  queer  turns  of  thought  and 
odd  perveriuons  of  language  which 
find  favour  with  our  transatlantic 
cousins  are  safticiently  amusing. 
Our  own  conversational  language, 
and  even  some  of  our  modern  |)opular 
literature,  is  more  leavened  with  them 
than  most  of  us  are  aware  of — certain- 
ly not  to  the  credit  of  our  popular 
taste. 

It  is  very  hard  to  say  what  is  or 
is  not  an  Americanism ;  the  more 
so  because  it  is  becoming  every 
day  less  easy  to  lay  down  rules 
as  to  what  is  or  is  not  good  Eng- 
lish. Our  Anglo-Saxon  on  this  side 
the  water  is  but  a  happy  conglomer- 
ate at  best,  and  if  the  Philological 
Society's  new  list  is  to  be  trusted, 
is  receiving  daily  additions,  more 
or  less  valuable.  Such  verbs  as 
"to  amnesty"  and  "to  colleague" 
(which  come  from  Mr.  Carlyle's 
mint)  would  look  much  more  na* 
tural  in  Mr.  Bartlett's  pages  thaa 
some  which  he  has  placed  there. 
If  by  an  Americanism  were  to  be 
meant  strictly  a  word  born  in  the 
country,  or  used  in  a  sense  peculiar 
to  the  country,  tlie  fist  might  pro- 
bably be  comprised  in  a  very  few 
coloiuns.  In  the  book  before  us 
there  are  very  few  words  of  this 
class-^not  nearly  so  many  as  we 
shomld  have  been  inclined  to  expect. 
The  words  and  phrases  which  are 
here  collected  under  the  genend 
term  Americanisms  may  by  fairly 
classed  under  three  heads.  (Mr. 
Bartlett  makes  a  more  extended 
divisioQ,  but  the  f<^owing  is  accu- 
rate enough  for  present  purposes.) 
1.  Geauine  English  words,  bat  which 
in  England  are  obsolete  or  provin- 


A  OloMary  of  Words  and  Phrases  xt-tually  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  United 
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oinl,  eitlior  nitogether  or  in  tho 
Aiiierioan  sense.  Tliis  clafw  Is  by 
for  the  largest  of  the  whole.  2. 
Words  intro(lnce<l  from  other  lan- 
ffuoges  than  tlio  En^iMh — French, 
Dutch,  Spanish,  (ierinau,  Indian,  &c. 
8.  Anu'ricflni-snis  proper  —  words 
coined  in  the  country,  either  repre- 
senting some  new  idea  or  peonliar 
product,  or  purely.  grote«qu'^.  All 
the  iiroTincialtBins  of  our  own 
northern  and  western  counties  have 
been  naturalised  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Stoteu,  settled,  as  they  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  "  Pil- 
grim Fathers"  who  had  left  the 
banks  of  Trent  and  Uuinber,  and 
by  the  later  colonists  who  followed 
from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Their 
American  descendants  retain  not 
only  very  many  provincial  words 
current  to  this  day  in  those  dis- 
tricts of  England,  as  well  as  many 
peculiar  senses  of  common  English 
adjectives,  but  also  to  some  extent 
the  mode  of  pronunciation.  The 
"  New  England  drawl  " — Uend  for' 
end,  Kyow  for  cow — is  merely  o 
modification  of  the  "  Suffolk  Avhine," 
which  U  the  proverbial  annoyance 
of  strangers  from  "^the  shires."  The 
peculiarities  of  the  New  England 
dialect — the  form  of  Americanism 
which  has  become  most  familiar  to 
us  through  the  popular  pages  of 
Sam  Slick — have  extended  more  or 
lees  to  their  neighbours  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois.  New  Tork  and  Albany, 
colonised  originally  from  Holland, 
have  incorporated  a  good  many 
Dutch  words  into  their  language  : 
these  consist,  in  most  cases,  of  the 
names  of  certain  articles  of  dress, 
or  terms  connected  with  the  kitchen. 
"  Cookies  "  (koehjt),  "  little  cakes  " 
which  are  still  in  vogue  on  Christ- 
mas and  New- Year's  day;  "cold 
elaa  "  {kool  salade\  made  of  cabbagd ; 
"  speck  and  applejees  "  (gpek  en  «p- 
peltjea\  fat  pork  and  apples  cut  up 
together,  and  still  popular  in  New 
York — are  instances  of  the  enduring 
reminiscences  of  the  good  works  of 
the  Dutch  vrows.  "Boss"  (D. 
laaa),  has  reached  us  through  Artie- 
rica,  and   is   now   a   common   cant 


term,  even  with  onr  English  me- 
chrtnics,  for  the  "raaflte.."  The 
Spanish  conquests  of  Mexico  and 
the  colonisation  of  Florida  have  in- 
troduced Spanish  words',  not  only 
into  the  latter  province,  but  into 
Texas,  Now  Mexico,  and  California. 
Cavallard,  a  string  of  mules  or 
horses  ;  chaparral^  a  succession  of 
thickets ;  itamptdt,  a  scampering 
off  of  beasts  ot  burden  in  alarm  ; 
and  Jilibutter,  which  requires  no  ex- 
planation— are  all  corruptions  from 
the  Spanish.  And  there  i»  a  singular 
verb  common  in  the  south-west — to 
vamose — which  is  nothing  more  thon 
a  convenient  adaptation  of  tamot, 
"let  us  go."  Pennsylvania,  again, 
is  full  of  Germans,  of  whom  there 
are  also  many  settlements  in  Texas 
and  Ohio :  they  still  speak  their  own 
language,  and  publish  their  own  al- 
manacs, newspaiMjrs,  &c.  Possibly 
for  that  reason  we  fitid  fewer  words 
of  German  extraction  in  Mr.  Bart- 
lett's  pages.  There  is  one,  how- 
ever, so  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
American  politics  or  literature,  that 
it  deserves  some  explanation.  It  ia 
the  term  "loafer,"  a  word  which 
common  as  it  is,  like  many  other 
common  words,  gives  tlie  learned 
much  trouble  about  its  derivation. 
It  means  an  idle  lounging  vagabond  ; 
but  how  or  why  it  came  to  mean  so, 
is  the  question.  Tlie  Philadelphia 
Vade  Meeum  snys  it  is  a  new  word, 
but  one  "  much  needed  in  the  lan- 
guage," but  declines  etymology. 
The  probability  is  that  it  is  the 
German  "  ia«/«r,"  a  runner,  with 
which  Mr.  Bartlett  fairly  e&mpares 
the  Dutch  landlooper  and  the  Span- 
ish gallofo;  bnt  he  quotes  a  corre- 
spondent of  N^otea  and  Queries^  who 
deduces  it  from  an  irate  old  Dutch- 
man, who  complained  of  his  daugh- 
ter's lofer  as  an  idle  good-for-no- 
thing fellow,  always  banging  about. 
Neither  the  Norwegian  settlements 
in  Illinois,  Dor  the  Swedes  in  Penn- 
sylvania, nor  the  "Welsh,  who 
abound  in  that  Btate  and  in  New 
York,  appear  to  have  contributed 
much  to  the  national  vocabulary. 
The  reoson  probably  is  that  they 
hare  maintained  their  own.  separata 
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langnage  and  nationality.  The  lat- 
ter people  especially  are  the  most 
tenacious  nation  upon  earth  on  these 
point?.  In  Oneida  Oountv,  N.  York, 
"one  may  travel  for  miles,"  nays 
Mr.  Knrtlett,  '^und  hear  n<>thin|{  but 
the  Welsh  lan|;cnage:  they  liave 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  their 
,  native  tonpne,  and  support  many 
ohurchcs  wherein  their  langnajyo 
alone  is  preached."  He  goes  on 
to  prfif,'nosticate  that  this  state  of 
thin<^  cannot  last  for  any  length  of 
time,  in  which  respect  he  is  likely 
to  be  mistaken.  But  ho  is  quite 
correct  in  the  remark  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  "produce  any  sensible 
dialectic  change  "  in  American-Eng- 
lish, owing  to  tho  difference  in  the 
structure  of  tho  languoge.  Centu- 
ries have  i)assed  in  the  Anglicised 
counties  of  Wales  without  a  dozen 
words  having  been  adopted  by  the 
Saxon  from  the  Oymry — his  mouth 
abhors  their  fluent  pntturals. 

Nor  have  the  Irench,  notwith- 
standing their  occupation  of  Louisi- 
ana an(l  Canada,  grafted  many  words 
on  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  except- 
ing geographical  names  and  terms 
in  natural  history.  Such  other 
French  words  as  are  in  nse  in  the 
Southern  States — such  as  eae?ie,  por- 
table, voyageur,  &c. — cannot  fairly  be 
called  Americanisms,  any  more  than 
those  which  wo  are  borrowing  every 
day  from  the  same  source  can  be 
called  Anglicisms. 

Indian  terms  of  course  abound 
throughout  all  the  States.  Half  the 
geography  and  natural  history  of 
the  country  is  Indian,  as  might  bo 
expected.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  it  were 
more  so — that  the  unfortunate  race 
who  are  the  victims  of  Anglo-Saxon 
enterprise  had  in  a  larger  sense,  so 
far  as  terminology  went,  taken  their 
conquerors  captive.  There  is  a  music 
even  in  the  roughest  of  the  old 
Indian  names;  and  som«  of  them — 
Susquehanna,  Ontario,  Hochelaga, 
Wyoming,  Minnehaha,  &c. — are  very 
smooth  anil  melodious.  They  were 
at  one  time  more  largely  distributed 
than  at  present;  but  after  the  suc- 
cessful   struggle    for   independence, 


an  evil  taste  for  modernising  set  in; 
and  {esthetic  h)yalist.s  in  the  mother 
country  must  have  felt  halt'  avenged 
for  thuir  defeat  in  the  sub-titution 
of  sncb  names  as  "  Adam-i "  and 
"Gates"  for  the  romantic  syllables 
which  had  formed  tho  aboriginal 
name  of  tho  town  or  village  which 
it  was  sought  to  make  liistorical. 
Kven  Paweatuok  and  Wot  a-qut-o 
are  less  grating  upon  civilised  ears 
than  such  names  us  Ovid  ami  Pal- 
myra— to  say  nothing  of  Hodom 
and  Babylon,  which  the  old  Ptiriluns 
inflicted,  tht-y  alone  know  why,  upon 
some  places  in  their  new  dotuiidon. 
Tlie  Indian  names  for  plants  and 
animals  are  in  most  cases  retained, 
as  we  should  expect  to  fmd ;  and 
the  words  canoe,  wigwam,  aquaw, 
mocassin,  tomahawk,  wampum,  pem- 
mican,  &c. — all  ap|)liod  to  articles  of 
the  red  man's  invention — have  be- 
come so  familiar  to  us,  thnnks  to  tho 
novelist  and  the  traveller,  that  they 
may  be  considered  to  belong  almost 
as  much  to  our  own  as  to  the  Amer- 
ican vocabulary.  One  use  of  the 
word  "  Indian  "  as  an  adjective  is  a 
sad  index  to  much  '<f  the  white 
inan^s  dealings  with  that  unfortUr 
nate  race :  "  Indian  liquor  "  is  whisky 
largely  adulterated  with  water,  to- 
bacco, red  pepper,  &c.,  for  sale  to 
Indian  customers.  But  wo  must 
pass  now  from  these  foreign  introduc- 
tions to  what  may  be  called  the  Eng- 
lish Americanisms. 

The  compiler,  in  his  preface,  can- 
didly states  tho  difficulties  which  he 
found  in  the  selection  and  rejection 
of  words,  and  admits  "tho  defi- 
ciencies and  imperfection"  which 
he  found  unavoidable.  We  are  not 
inclined  to  criticise  his  shortcom- 
ings with  any  severity.  The  truth 
is,  that  every  work  of  this  kind,  in 
order  to  have  any  chance  of  being 
really  complete  and  accurate,  ought 
to  be  under  a  doable  editorship.  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  man 
to  bo  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  vocabulary  and  idiom  of  two 
countries.  The  remark  will  apply  to 
every  possible  dictionary  of  modern 
languages,  where  one  is  rendered  by 
the  other  f  and  it  may  serve  to  ao- 
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count  for  thn  absurd  iniHtakoH  and 
omisHiotiM  wliicli  aru  found  even  in 
tho  bfst.  In  the  pre!««nt  ch*<c,  tliore 
should  hitvo  been  an  American 
editor,  |>erffctly  nt  liomo  in  tliu 
peculiar  wordti  nnd  idioms  of  bin 
own  i-oiiiitry  i^'enerally,  and  furnish* 
ed  (as  ^(r.  Kartlett  appears  Ut  bave 
been  to  a  very  fair  extent)  with  pro- 
vincial fjlosMaries  carefully  compiled 
by  others;  nnd  nn  Eii^liith  editor, 
who  could  l)uve  asenred  him  that, 
unlesH  he  intended  to  include  the 
whole  En^liith  langnaRo  as  an  Amer- 
icanism, he  might  have  omitted  a 
good  n)any  words  which  are  licre  in- 
troduced. Such  a  coadjutor  might, 
at  any  rate,  have  secured  the  editor 
from  the  strange  assertion  that  veni- 
son, which  "in  the  United  States 
means  exclusively  the  flesh  of  deer, 
is  in  Englnnd  applied  to  the  flesh 
of  deer,  hares,  and  certain  game 
birds''^  He  would  also  have  been 
in  a  position  to  assure  him  that 
'^coal-hod"  is  undeniable  English 
for  u  wooden  conveyance  for  coals, 
and  that  few  people  except  Cock- 
neys talk  of  "coals"  being  put  on 
the  fire.  Mr.  Pickering's  remark, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  that  "Eng- 
lish writers,  in  speaking  of  Amer- 
ican nftuirfi,  generally  say  '  the  Con- 
gress,' using  the  article,  is  quite  in- 
correct as  applied  to  the  u.^age  of 
the  Inst  twenty  years  at  least,  as 
might  have  been  ascertained  by  a 
glance  at  any  newspaper  or  printed 
book  of  repute.  A  half-educated 
person  may  talk  of  "  the  Congress  " 
as  he  may  of  t?te  Parliament,  but 
such  is  not  even  the  conversational 
practice  of  well-informed  English- 
men. "  Mock  auctions,"  we  fear, 
are  not  peculiar  to  New  York;  and 
there  was  no  need  to  go  to  Mr. 
Hartshorn  («)'8  Shropshire  Olotgai:y 
for  "  Hop-Scotch,"  which  may  be 
seen  played,  under  the  very  same 
name,  in  the  streets  of  any  Midland 
county- town  where  the  police  are 
indulgent.  And  "Sally  Lunns!" 
They  to  be  set  down  oa  American- 


isms I  whv,  Sally  wa^  a  Hath  pastry- 
cook; and  if  anything  in  the  world 
is  English,  that  ancient  mnnufacturo 
is.  Mr.  Hartlett  will  be  trying  to 
perHua<le  us,  in  his  next  edition, 
that  It  was  the  Americans  who  dis- 
covered England,  nnd  that  the  com- 
mon version  is  an  invention  of  our 
geographers. 

Tho  book  is  swelled  to  an  unne- 
cessary siie  by  the  insertion  of  ab- 
breviations and  corruptions,  which 
are  neither  American  in  their  origin, 
nor  peculiar  to  that  country  in  being 
oonmionly  used  by  the  lower  cittsses. 
Such  elegancies  of  language  as  "  Let 
on,"  "Lather,"  "Larrup."  "Mizzle," 
&c.  &c.,are  not  in  the  least  i>eculiar 
^o  our  kinsmen  over  the  water. 
"  Let  be "  is  a  good  old  formula 
common,  we  believe,  to  this  day  in 
every  county  in  England.  "Ho 
ain't"  and  "he  don't"  are  vile 
modern  Anglicisms,  which  were 
used  not  very  long  ago  by  those 
who  ought  to  have  known  better. 
"  You  should  ha'  went "  is  good 
Cockney-English  still;  "seen"  does 
duty  as  a  preterite  for  "saw"  in 
rustic  conversation  everywhere ; 
"stop"  for  "stay,"  and  "Jay"  for 
"lie,"  you  may  hear  continually, 
not  only  from  illiterate  people,  but 
from  those  who  would  be  very  angry 
indeed  if  they  were  considered  so. 
"Your'n,"  "her'n,"  and  "his'n" 
(aird  even  »hu'n*  according  to  the 
author  of  the  Scouring  of  the  White 
Jforie,  who  should  be  competent 
evidence),  are  as  good  Berkshire  as 
New  York,  any  day.  80  is  "ne'er 
a  one" — or  "nary,"  as  both  Mr. 
Bartlett  and  the  authority  just 
quoted  choose  to  spell  it ;  though  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  such  an  an- 
nouncement as  the  following  would 
be  intelligible  if  pnt  forth  by  a 
Berkshira  banker.  (A  "red  cent," 
it  should  be  premised,  may  be  Eng- 
lished by  a  "  copper  farthing.") 

"Onr  oitizena,  last  week,  adopted  a 
new  plan  for  proteoting  their  banks  from 
being   run    by  the  brokers.     Learning 
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"  But  t'other  young  maiden  looked  sly  at  me, 

And  from  her  seat  she  ris'u — 
'  Let's  yofi  and  I  go  our  own  way, 

And  we'll  let  she  go  thit'n.'  — 


-Berks  ditty. 
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thnt  u  broker  hat'  renched  town  from  it 
iioiKlihoiiriiig  city  to  run  lliu  liaiik  for 
L'oiii.  tlioy  promptly  plnue*!  on  oii)>  Hide 
uf  th«  hHiili  a  bucket  of  tar  and  n  bruitli, 
and  ii|H>ii  tile  onp(i«itu  a  long  rougli- 
liMikiiig  fiMK><t-rail,  bouring  tlii:*  iiucrip- 

tioit — "NAIIV   IIKI)    TO    N.MtV     IIIUlKKIl.'       A* 

the  iti'okor  iipproiiclu'ii  tliu  bunk,  liu 
rtMil  tlio  iiiHonplion,  ffluiiccil  nt  tliu 
luicket,  ami  rctrciitoil.  The  liniik  went 
on  iirt  iismil." — Sprinfjjield  {Ohio)  Nun- 
pitreil,  1858. 

Homo  of  the  new  preterites  formed 
for  verbs  are  ingenious,  if  not  ele- 
gant. If  the  Sbcritf  lines  a  man 
ti'U  liollarH,  he  is  said  to  bu  "  found" 
ill  that  sum.  If  a  ball  h  liolud  at 
billiurdH,  an  American  player  will 
pnlV-r  to  uall  it  "held."  And  it  is 
strange  to  meet  with  the  word 
"dove,"  in  such  a  writer  as  Long- 
fellow, as  the  pa.**!  tense  of  "  dive :" — 

"KtnilKlit  Into  tho  rlrvr  Kwaaind 
Dove  as  If  hu  wiTo  u  beaver." 

—Song  uf  llUtnatha,  canto  vll. 

Though,  when  wo  have  such  an. 
expression  as  '■'■lit  a  Htiine"  used  in 
a  Times  leader — that  popular  model 
of  modern  English — we  feel  that  we 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  our 
neighbours'  eccentricities  of  grr.m- 
iiinr.  Sometimes,  indeed,  if  they 
err,  it  seems  to  bo  on  tho  side  of 
scrupulous  correctness,  as  in  the 
prtsferring  to  say  thnt  a  man  writes 
over  instead  of  under  a  particular 
signature:  for  undoubtedly  the 
usual  place  for  the  signature  is  at  the 
bottom. 

The  political  slang  terms  alone 
might  claim  a  dictionary  to  them- 
selves. Wo  are  not  going  to  weary 
our  readers  by  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  shades  of  political 
opinion  which  may  be  represented 
by  Old  Hunkers,  Barn-burners, 
Buok-tftils,  Silver-Greys,  Hard  and 
Soft  Shell  Democrats,  Fire-eaters, 
Plug  Uglies,  &c.,  which  have  been 
cither  adopted  in  braviido  by  the 
parties  themselves,  or  fastened  on 
thetn  in  derision  by  their  oppo- 
nents, and  which  have  probably 
already  passed  away  to  make  room 
for  other  gro^W,hs  of  the  same  kind 
springing   from   tho    preseut   great 


political  convulsion.  Home  few, 
however,  may  bo  worth  noting. 
Wliiggery  is  nsiiully  known  as 
" 'coonen,"  tho  Hictionary  informs 
us,  lieciiuse  that  party  a>lopte<l  the 
racoon  as  an  emblem ;  but  rather, 
as  we  am  inclined  to  think,  from 
tho  known  character  of  the  animal 
— moving,  as  the  luitiiral-history 
books  inform  us,  in  a  somewhat 
oblitpie  and  sidelong  fathion,  and 
up  to  all  iiiamier  of  shifts  in  sulf- 
defeiice.  What  contirms  us  in  the 
impres.sion  that  we  are  correct  in 
preferring  this  derivation,  is  tho 
fact,  that  in  the  Soutliern  States 
we  meet  with  a  whimnicnl  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  "  chicanery," 
which  they  have  travestied  into 
"  «Ae  coonery" — as  though  it  were  a 
sort  of  mild  and  femining  Whlggery. 
The  great  "  Republieun"  party 
(called  by  their  opponents,  "Free- 
soilers"),  who  go  upon  tho  platform 
of  opposing  tho  extension  of  .slavery 
into  the  territories,  have  a  term  of 
contempt  for  those  Northern  mem- 
bers of  Congress  whom,  as  abettors 
of  .slavery,  they  look  upon  as  truck- 
lers to  Southern  policy :  they  call 
them  "  Dough-faces" — i.  e.  knead- 
ahle  politicians.  One  section  of 
their  opponents — the  Democratic 
party — are  more  familiarly  known 
as  "  Loco-fooos."  The  origin  of  this 
term  is  cnrious;  and  as  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  tells  us  it  has  never  been  given 
in  print,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
condense  his  account  of  it.  It  was 
originally  applied  to  a  self-litfLting 
cigar,  with  a  composition  ir  i  'i.  at 
the  end.  The  inventor,  one  John 
Marok  of  New  York,  was  anxious 
to  give  them  a  clo-ssical  name.  He 
know  that  locomotive  (which  was 
then,  1884,  rather  a  new  word  as 
applied  to  railway  engines)  meant 
"self-moving;"  and  hco-Joco  was 
coined  to  express,  as  he  thought, 
"self  firing."  The  name  passed 
apparently  (for  here  Mr.  Bartlett  is 
not  clear)  from  cigars  to  matches; 
and  it  became  political  in  this 
way.  A  division  having  arisen 
in  the  Democratical  party  as  to 
the-  nomination  of  a  candidate,  a 
grand  row  took  place  at  Tammany 
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Hall,  (luring  which  tho  km  wn* 
pot  out.  Ono  of  tho  Huoliims — the 
"  E(\nn\  IliKht«"  pnrty— hftd  been 
proviilfiit  enough  to  ^riiix  Home  of 
the  iimtchcH  witli  thoin,  and  tho 
room  wiiH  "  n-llKhted  in  n  moment." 
Tlioy  wtTO  (liilihod,  in  conHwquoiifio, 
lioco-fouim ;  and  tlie  name  hoM  Hinco 
paHMcil  to,  and  been  retuined  by, 
tho  main  luxly  of  DenioorAtH. 
Those  who  advocate  tho  t'xclusive 
claim  of  pcrxonH  born  in  tlie  United 
Htatt'H  to  public  otHce-',  and  pro- 
claim "  war  to  the  hilt  against  Ho> 
inaniHin,"  were  known  at  Unit  oh 
"Native  American!*;"  and  formed 
a  conntcr-movcment  a^ainAt  an  or- 
fTflnisation  of  the  Irisli  UoinaniHts 
for  tho  advancement  of  their  own 
peculiar  IntercBts.  Tlioy  were  huo- 
ceeded  on  the  name  platform  by  tho 
"  Knovv-nothingH" — so  called  be- 
cause, in  order  to  keep  their  politi- 
cal movements  &»  Bccret  as  pos8il)le, 
their  invariable  reply  to  all  truublo- 
Bome  inquirers  ou  that  nuhject  was, 
"Don't  know."  The  Germans  of 
Pennsylvonia  translated  them  into 
Saff  mchtu,  on  the  principle  that 
those  who  profofssod  to  know  no- 
thing hod  better  my  nothing.  They 
were  also  termed  "Sams;"  and, 
derisively  by  their  opponents,  "Hin- 
doos ;"  a  report  having  been  spread, 
in  disparagement  of  their  claims  to 
peculiar  nationality,  that  a  candi- 
date whom  they  had  put  up  for  the 
Presidency  liad  been  born  at  Cal- 
ontta.  The  Irish  party  in  New 
York  "assumed"  the  name  of 
"Dead  Rabbits;"  as  to  their  rea- 
sons for  the  choice  of  such  an  un- 
pleasant sobriquet  Mr.  Bartlett 
does  not  enlighten  us;  but  no  doubt 
it  has  a  history.  The  Americans 
ore  exceedingly  ready  at  inventing 
and  applying  those  political  nick- 
names, more  or  less  hap:>ily;  the 
Peace  Congreps,  which  ij  or  was 
sitting  at  Washington  under  ex- 
President  Tyler,  and  which  consists 
chiefly  of  elderly  notabilities,  was 
at  once  dubbed  by  Young  America 
"  the  Fossil  Convention," 
Most  of  the  long-established  cant 


words  of  Congretw,  with  their  hl«- 
tory  and  derivation,  are  already 
well  known  to  Knglixh  y«adon<.  The 
in^ttrnotive  parable  which  explain* 
tho  origin  of  "  Bunkum"  will  hardly 
t>o  forgotten  as  long  as  that  stylo  of 
eloquence  continues  to  adorn  our 
Knglirth  House  of  Commons,  and 
woulil  f.irm  a  very  nntlul  text  to  few 
up,  han«U(m)oly  illuminated,  over  the 
Speaker's  chair.  "Caucus" — with 
its  very  <|uestioi»iblo  derivation  from 
a  Bhi|>-('att//l«r»'  meeting  at  Boston — 
is  sulHciently  understood.  "  I'lat- 
form"  (of  winch  we  have  already 
been  glal  to  avail  ourselves),  in  the 
sense  of  a  general  code  of  i)rinoiples, 
we  should  certainly  have  set  down 
as  strictly  American,  and  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Bartlett  for  pointing 
out  its  use  in  a  similar  sense  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Hooker,  who 
speaks  of  the  bent  of  people's  minds 
being  "contbrmablo  to  the  plat- 
form  of  Geneva."  We  have  since 
met  with  a  similar  use  of  tho  word  in 
Bacon,  where  he  speaks  of  "  tho  Ex- 
emplar or  Platform  of  Good."* 
An  expressive  term  applied  t<i  that 
kind  of  political  neutrality  which 
is  ready  to  join  the  strongest  side 
is  "  fence-riding" — ».  «.,  sitting  on 
the  fence  between  two  properties,, 
ready  to'  .jump  down  on  either  side 
as  circumstances  may  invite;  a 
I>osition  better  understood  in  Anie- 
rioa  than  here,  inasmuch  as  friend 
Jonathan  will  sit  on  the  rail  of  a 
neighbour's  fence  "  whittling"  for 
hours,  to  his  own  immense  satisfac- 
tion. To  desert  a  itian's  party  or 
principles  goes  with  us  by  the 
name  of  "ratting;"  the  Americans, 
by  a  similar  figure  of  speech,  call  it 
to  "crayfish,"  because  that  little 
animal,  which  abounds  in  some  of 
their  swampy  lands,  is  in  the  habit 
of  "  backing  out"  of  his  position  under 
disturbing  circumstances. 

Each  of  the  States,  and  nearly 
every  town  of  nny  mark,  has  a  sort 
of  slang  alioi^  either  complimentary 
or  otherwise.  New  York  claims  to 
be  the  "Empire  State,"  to  which  its 
great  wealth  and  population  give  it 


*  Advancement  of  Zeaminff,^.  226.     Pickering.  18S1. 
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i<ome  title.  Tli«  city  Ilnclf  Is  known 
M  "  dothaui" — n  sstiricnl  aoknow- 
iedgment  of  the  HU|M!rior  wimlum 
(if  its  uitizenit.  New  ilnmpaldre  in 
the  "(iritnito  Htute,"  and  ArkiinMs 
thi-  "Mear  Htate ;"  lluir  natnral 
production!!  iiL'itig  o<insidore<l  in 
some  ili'^Tt'u  typi(;al  of  thi>  c.liarac- 
ter  of  the  |)opulation,  "  I  nfvvr 
knt-w  a  man  from  Arkan^oi*,"  »uid 
a  frii'iMJ  to  the  compiliT,  "  but  he 
WHH  a  l)(ir,  ami  in  fact  all  the  peo- 
ple am  hariiK  to  a  dojiree."  An 
anecdote  in  another  part  of  the 
work  oirtainty  a{>pearH  to  indicate 
a  sli^'htiy  otl'-liand  manner  t>n  the 
part  of  tlie  ladies  there.  A  young 
Hostonian  of  the  first  water  (and 
the  Koiiton  folks  claim  to  be  "  the 
brain  of  the  New  World")  made 
bis  flrnt  appearance  in  polite  society 
in  Arkansas  at  a  ball.  He  saw  a 
most  attractive  young  lady  sitting 
in  a  window  for  some  time  without 
a  partner.  After  much  modest  besi- 
tatifii,  and  some  anticipations  of  a 
pos^ible  refusal,  he  ventured  to  say 
to  her,  in  bis  bewt  style,  "  Will  you 
do  me  the  honour  to  •;;raco  mn  with 
your  hand  for  the  next  set?''  The 
lady  jumped  up  in  a  state  of  de- 
light (uf  which  the  provincial  news- 
paper gives  a  very  glowing  descrip- 
tion), and  made  a  reply  which  must 
have  staggered  the  young  exquisite  : 
"  Yes,  sir-ree !  for  I've  »ot,  and  /*o^, 
and  »ot^  till  I've  about  tuk  root!" 
Ohio  is  the  "  Buckeye  State,"  from 
a  tree  {/Eaeulm  glabra)  which  grows 
there  in  abundance;  and  an  Indian 
chief  has  left  bis  name,  ''  Hawk- 
eye,"  long  a  terror  to  western 
pioneern,  to  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Connecticut  is  known  as  the  "  Nut-, 
meg  State,"'  from  the  famous  8pc<U' 
lation  in  wooden  spices,  iihmortul- 
ised  by  Bam  Slick ;  or,  as  a  face- 
tious native  prefers  to  explain  it, 
"  because  you'll  have  to  seek  for 
a  grater.  Illinois  is  called  tbe 
"  Prairie  State,"  and  tbe  western 
districts  go  by  the  name  of  Egypt — 


the  oooupanti  thetnm-lvoi  say,  be- 
cause of  the  fertility  of  tbe  soil, 
while  their  mitiriral  neighbours  refec 
it  to  the  mental  '^  tlarkneim"  which 
prevails  there.  The  natives  of  this 
state  are  nicknanud  "  Suckers," 
for  the  following  curious  reaw»n : 
These  western  prairies  are  in  some 
(iIhcc-i  full  of  boles  made  by  the 
erawti^h,  which  always  bore  their 
way  down  to  water.  Tnivellers 
who  ma<l«  the  journey  across  in 
early  times  used  to  provide  them- 
selves with  long  reeds,  with  which 
they  lueied  the  water  (usually  pure 
anil  good)  out  of  the  little  well 
which  the  crawflsh  had  siuik  for 
his  own  enjoyment.  Minsouri  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  "  liullion 
Htiite,"  from  one  «>f  its  nciuitors 
having  been  a  detennined  a<lvocate 
of  a  gold  and  silver  currentiy,  and 
being  tlicrefore  known  in  Congress 
as  ''Old  Bullion."  South  Csrolina 
is  the  "  Palmetto  State :"  it  bears 
that  tree  in  its  arms;  and  the 
"  Palmetto  flag"  is  again  obtaining 
an  evil  notoriety  as  the  emblem  of 
negro  slavery.  Connecticut  is  the 
"  Blue  State" — unquestionably  from 
its  being  the  original  stronghold  of 
the  Presbyterians,  who  are  known 
in  the  States  by  the  contemptuous 
term  of  Blue-skins — "  from  their 
alleged  grave  deportment,"  says  Mr. 
Bartlett,  nub  wee.  But  this  explana- 
tion is  neither  satisfactory  in  itself, 
nor  consistent  with  what  is  stated 
elsewhere  in  the  volume  (and  cor- 
rectly) as  to  the  association  of  blitt 
with  Puritans  and  Presbyterians. 
We  have  the  aothority  of  But- 
ler's Hudibraa  (which  the  compiler 
quotes)  for  "  Presbyterian  True 
Blue;"  and  the  old  Scotch  ballad 
of  Shirrainuir  records  the  "  Cove- 
nant True  Blue"  who  fonght 
there.  The  "Blue  Laws  of  New- 
haven,"  if  they  ever  existed,  which 
is  very  donbtfal,  owed  their  name, 
no  doubt,  to  the  same  as^oiations."* 
It  is  probable  that   the   colour  was 


*  Thesfl  Blue  Laws  of  Newhaven  have  obtained  a  notoriety  from  a  book  pub« 
lisbtd  by  one  Dr.  Samuel  Peters,  a  loyalist,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  Connecticut 
for  political  reasons,  and  in  revenge  published  n  book  iu  1781,  which  he  called  a 
General  History  of  Connecticut.     It  contains  a  strange  code  of  laws,  no  doubt ;  but 
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»•  ri».l,Hti<U  of 
tliu  lHrii«lit4<«. 
better  known 
(iloKy   iiM   tilt* 


■«ln|tte4l,  in  tlu<ir  si«a1  for  lli*  \\Uirn\ 
foilowinir  of  Hcrintun*.  Iroiii  tiiw 
l)lii«  «9nJ«in«Nl  u(>uri 
l'lilliiilel|>liiii  iMHlnio«t 
ill  n«)WN|Mi|K>r  pliriiMC- 
"tiuiikiT,  City ;"  and 
w«<  liHVf,  l>4>i(iil()4,  uiMonffMt  ottii-n, 
tli«  "Ijtiuen  ('ity,"  Cincinniiti ;  tii«) 
"Hpindlo  City,"  biwull ;  ftml  tliu 
"  ForiHt  01tv,'U1ovolu»il, Oliio.  The 
MiHMi»wi|ipi,  in  l)»r-r<ioiii  iinrlmico,  !■ 
Iliu  "  Itig  Drink."  Tliu  t4>nn  "  itiuu- 
iioHe,"  iip|)ii»-(i  to  n  N'«)Vrt  Hcotiiui,  Ih 
durivrd,  iih  Hum  Hiick  Iihh  inforniud 
ui,  triiiii  n  (tiluliratfd  kind  ut'  potato 
wliicli  if*  iiiucdi  grown  tliere :  liut  wiiy 
tho  ('iinadinuH  are  calied  "  K'liuukH," 
or  "  CiinnuokM,"  in  loCt  u  Hiyntcry  uvcn 
in  the  work  In-fore  us. 

Tho  reputed  origin  of  tlio  «x- 
prennion«  "  Urotlier  Jonntliun "  and 
''  Uncle    Hani,"    ho    uoiiiiiionly     ap- 

!>lied  to  our  tranHatlanlic  rolativeM, 
R  poHHiblv  already  well  known  to 
many  reudurH.  At  the  risk  of  lioing 
tedious,  wo  will  givu  the  Htorieu 
bribtly  according  to  Mr.  liartlott. 
He  datbti  them  both  from  the 
Revolutionary  War.  At  the  com- 
nicnceiiient  of  regular  hoHtilitien,  one 
Jonathan  Trumbull  waH  t^ovornor  of 
Connecticut.  General  Wiwiiitigtou, 
wlien  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army,  found  it  very  badly  sup- 


pliiNl  with  ammunition  and  oth«r 
n«4;«*iM«rieH  of  war ;  grvtt  t'Xortiont 
booHtne  iicot<«Mary  in  order  to  mipply 
thfuu  dt^tiflieiirieH  ut  once  ;  und  Wanli- 
ington  found  nucIi  vuluiilile  aid  in  the 
7.«al  and  Judgment  of  the  governor, 
that  in  all  dilHciiliit.-*  of  tlie  kind  he 
wiiM  in  tlif  huliitof  Haying,"  Wo  inuHt 
oonHuil  Itrother  Jotuithan"  wliioii 
thuM  pAMed  into  a  by-word  with  all 
partioH.  Till'  other  ■4tory,  an  given  in 
KrontH  Niteal  llittory  <>J  ihn  IJnileil 
Stnli'ii,  ruiiH  liiietly  iih  follows  :  Onii 
Elliert  .\iidersoM,  of  Now  i  ork,  an 
army  contrautor,  had  purclia^ed  a 
largo  <|UHntity  of  proviitioiis  at  Troy, 
on  the  Uiidrion.  Tlie  (toverniiioNt 
inMpeetorH  al  tliat  place  were  MoHnrn. 
Ebunezer  and  Samuel  Wilnoii — tho 
latter  iiivurlubly  known  among  tlio 
workmoti  an  *'  Uncle  Ham."  Eadi 
proviriion  -  Clink,  aH  examined  and 
paHHod,  was  marked  E.  A. — U.  8. 
(Elbert  Anderson,  United  Htates.) 
The  first  initials  were  oa-sy  to  un- 
derHtaiid — not  so  tho  two  m5Nte- 
rious  li'tterrt  which  followed ;  for 
tlio  now  republic,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, had  Hcaroely  yet  learned 
to  lui.swer  to  itx  name  ;  mo  the  work- 
men, after  a  littlo  puzzling,  aaid  in 
Joke  that  U.  H.  niUHt  stand  for 
"  Uncle  Ham" — i.  «.,  Mr.  Hamuel 
Wiltiou,.the    inspector;   to    them    a 


a  correnpondont  ot  Notes  and  Qiieriet  (vol.  xi.  p.  321),  who  dates  from  tiio  "State 
Library,  Hartford  Connect,"  and  sliould  tlioreforu  lie  well  informed,  gay*  that  no 
Buch  1aw8  ever  existed,  and  tliat  Dr.  PvttMM'a  book  is  a  libel.  And  Huch  would  aiipoar 
to  he  Mr.  liartlett's  opinion,  though  he  Bays  very  little  on  the  subject  (see  p.  88). 
They  are  quoted,  however,  by  Judge  Ilaliburtou  {Enijliiik  in  Avurica,  i.  814)  as 
authentic,  and  probably  from  I'etors^  book.     Amongst  them  are  the  following  : — 

"  No  one  shall  run  on  the  Sabbath  day,  or  walk  in  his  garden  or  elsewhere, 
except  reverently  to  and  fmni  meeting. 

"Mo  husband  shall  kiss  his  wife,  and  no  woman  shall  kiss  her  child,  on  the 
Sabbath  or  fasting-day. 

"No  one  shall  read  Common-Prayer,  keep  Christmas  or  saints'  days,  make 
mince-pies,  dance,  or  play  any  instrument  of  music,  except  the  drum,  the  trumpet, 
and  the  Jew'*  harp. 

"  Every  male  shall  have  his  hair  out  round  according  to  a  cap." 

Tiieso  bear  a  suspicious  absurility  on  the  face  of  them ;  but  an  "  Abstract  of  the 
Lawsof  New  England,"  as  publishca  in  Governor  Hutcl^inson's  Collection  of  Papers 
(London,  1665),  shows  that  the  Puritan  discipline  went  pretty  far.  Not  only 
blasphemy  and  witchcraft,  but  "  heresy  with  obaaracy,"  "  profaning  the  Lord's  day 
in  a  careless  and  scornful  coatempt  thereof,"  and  "  rebellion  against  parents,"  were 
to  be  punished  with  death.  Kasn  or  profane  swearing  subjected  the  guilty  party 
to  loss  of  all  civil  rights,  and  corporal  punishment,  either  by  "stripes,  or  branding 
with  a  hot  iron,  or  boring  through  the  tongue."  Well  might  old  Blackstone  of 
Shawraut  say,  that"  he  had  left  England  because  he  did  notuke  tlie  Lord  Bishops, 
but  that  he  could  not  live  under  the  Lord  Brethren." 
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much  ttioro  lii«foripal  ptT^onngp, 
Ihv  joko  t(K)k,  ami  xprend  far  nnd 
wide,  n*  JokfK  will,  nnd,  mm  V\\c\« 
Sum,  llm  I'lilti'd  Mliitfh  (infrormiK'iit 
liim  liffii  |H'n«>nitif<l  by  Irrevoreiit 
KriglUhiiiHn  i-vvr  Aiwo.  Mr  Hnrt- 
lett  tliinkn  that  bolli  Htories  roj<t 
n|M>ii  KO"d  ftuthority.  Thfy  are  at 
Ipiist  vrry  (•  rciiuHtiintiiil ;  yt-t  the 
rdliitiiomhip  iiii()lie<l  in  both  cxfiref*- 
HiiihH,  mill  the  I'uct  that  while  they 
iiri'  fftiniliur  teniH  in  eviTy  KngliHli- 
inanV  niuuth,  niid  np|io'<itt'  onoiigli 
for  tiiivt  vi-ry  rt'B?<on,  they  weein 
ooinptiratlvt'ly  inappropriiitu  when 
uHi'd  of  his  own  country  l»y  a  imtivo, 
HeeinH  strong  priiml  Jacie  oviiloncii 
of  nn  EnKlinh  origin.  "  Yiinkoes," 
or  "  Yenghrenfi,^'  \n  of  courso  iiUM-eiy 
the  Indiim'i  iittonipt  to  bring  out 
the  word  Knglhh  ;  it  wii.s  first 
adopttMl  iiy  tliu  Dutuh  on  tlio  Ilnd- 
Hon,  and  nppliid  conteniiitnouHly 
to  the  Now-Kngliinders.  Tho  tune 
now  known  iw  "  Yankee  l)oodlo" 
is  not  of  Ameriinn  birth,  but  has 
Hovoral  clainumta  for  \U  patornity. 

"  Ifi  Ktiglnnd  the  air  hiw  been  traced 
baok  to  tlie  time  of  Charles  I. ;  ami  it 
app<-'arg  that  the  dogi^rel  verses  that  are 
sung  to  it  can  eloini  nearly  as  respeet- 
able  an  antiquity.  This,  liowovor,  is 
not  all.  The  Hung  is  said  to  be  identical 
with  one  sung  by  the  agiieultural  la- 
bourers ill  the  N'ethei'Innds.  Kossuth 
and  his  fellnw-I[uiigurians,  when  in  this 
country,  are  said  to  have  recognised  it 
as  one  of  the  old  national  airs  of  their 
native  land.  And  recently,  Mr.  Buck- 
inghnin  Smith,  our  then  Secretary  of 
Legation  nt  Madrid,  has  asserted  that  it 
is  the  ancient  sword-dance  of  the  Bis- 
cayans." 

The  antiquarian  history  of  the 
"  Star- Spangled  Banner" — the  na- 
tional blazon  of  tho  Americans — 
modern  as  its  date  comparatively  is, 
remains  yet  an  open  question.  Mr. 
Bartlett  hesitates  to  refer  the  stars 
and  stripes  to  the  commonly-assigned 
derivation^  the  arms  of  the  family 
of  Washington.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  question  but  that  an  escutcheon 
with  very  similar  bearings  (argent, 
two  bars  gules,  in  chief  three  mullets 
[of  the  second)  may  be  seen  to  this 
rday  on  a  stone  in  Great  Brington 
Ohuroh,    Northamptonshire,    which 


cn^tm  the  rotnaint  of  T.iwrenro 
WMhIngtori,  believed  to  bo  an  All- 
(Hwlor  of  the  groat  Amoriran.  But 
the  original  flag  of  tho  I'nitod  Sfaiea 
Was  riuroly  thirteen  strl(»*s,  red  and 
white  alt«rnaloly,  adopted  by  re-tiilii- 
tion  of  Congross,  ,hino  I4tli,  1777; 
and  oViMi  thiM  whs  probably  a  niodi- 
tluatioii  of  thu  old  ropiibliciin  Uag  of 
Boston,  wliii-li  retainod  the  colours 
of  tlio  old  St.  (ioorge's  oii-tinn,  though 
tho  cross  had  been  abolished  by 
(tovcrnor  Kiidicut  as  the  badge  of 
Anticdirist.  The  stars  on  the  blue 
ground  wore  not  added  until  al'lcr- 
wnrds.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  thought 
that  a  new  republic,  in  the  first  tliith 
of  its  liberty,  would  adopt  a^  it»4 
euhign  the  heraldic  blazDit  of  an 
Kngiisli  house. 

One  family  of  phrases  which  are 
here  claimed  ns  American,  and  no 
doubt  correctly,  has  coninuuded 
itself  at  once  to  tho  cimniieioial 
mind  of  the  mother  country,  and 
IinB  been  adopted  wholesale  itito 
popular  writing  and  (Hinversatiou 
amongst  ourselves.  It  is  wliat  wo 
may  call  "shop  slang;"  the  language 
which  the  shop,  or  rather  the  .store, 
lias  manufactured  for  its  own  use ; 
tlie  tcrininology  of  the  counting- 
house.  We  hear  often  enough,  in 
passable  London  society,  (d'  a  man 
who  is  well  "  posted  uji"  on  any 
special  subject,  or  on  the  general 
topics  of  the  day.  Every  schoolboy, 
in  these  latter  dflJH,  if  he  wants  to 
cut  short  the  boring  or  the  banter 
of  a  companion,  tells  idm  to  "  shut 
up."  But  we  have  scarcely  as  yet 
carried  these  connnercial  tropes  to 
tho  pitch  which  our  friend  Jonathan 
has  in  his  conversation  and  his 
newspaper  article.  "  Balance"  is 
found  a  convenient  word  in  many 
senses  in  England ;  but  wo  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  read  in  the  Times, 
as  you  may  in  tho  Albany  Journal, 
in  the  description  of  a  shi[iwreck  and 
tho  rescue  of  the  survivors — 

"  The  yawl  returned  to  the  wreck, 
took  ten  or  eleven  persons  and  landed 
them,  and  then  went  and  got  the  bal- 
ance." 

Or,  again : — 
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"  Host  of  the  respectable  inliabitantH 
held  commiiigioMS  in  the  army  or  govern- 
ment offices;  the  balance  ot  the  peAple 
kept  little  shops,  cultivated  the  ground, 
Ac."— Williams's  Florida,  p,  116. 

A  gontlcman  wbo  travels  is  said 
to  "circulate" — as  if  he  were  a 
bank  note ;  voters,  whose  presence 
is  rt-qiiired  at  an  election,  nre  ear- 
nestly requested  by  the  New  York 
Tribune  "to  be  on  hand  next 
Tuesday ;"  and  at  an  Anti-Sabbath 
meeting,  held  at  Boston,  the  New 
York  Express  informs  us  that 
"about  three  hundred  females  were 
on  handy  It  is  right  to  explain 
that  this  conveys  no  insinuation 
that  tliis  largo  "balance"  of  ladies 
were  damaged  goods,  or  that  for  any 
other  reason  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  getting  them  off;  bat  simply,  as 
Mr.  Bartlett  iiiter|)rets  for  us,  that 
they  were  there  present.  It  inny  be 
observed,  by  the  way,  that  there 
is  perhaps  no  American  newspaper 
idiom  more  offensive  to  English 
taste  than  the  constant  use  of  this 
word  "female"  to  denote  a  woman. 
The  late  lamented  Sir  Morgan 
O'Doglierty  laid  it  down  as  one  of 
his  maxims,  that  it  was  never  used 
in  this  sense  "by  any  man  above 
the  rank  of  a  chinmey-sweep."  Mr. 
Bartlett  notes  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  the  term  in  the  popular 
press  with  very  just  reprobation :  it 
sounds  unpleasantly,  as  he  observes, 
"as  if  referring  to  an  animal."  It  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  House 
of  Delegates  in  Maryland,  in  the 
year  1839,  in  the  discussion  of  a 
"Bill  to  protect  the  reputation  of 
unmarried  females^''  (though  one  is 
sorry  to  hear  that  such  a  bill  was 
necessary),  struck  out  the  offensive 
word,  and  inserted  "  women." 

Strange  revolutions  in  the  sense 
of  common  words  occur  here  and 
there ;  although  in  most  instances 
— perhaps  in  all,  if  carefully  traced — 
the  same  use  still  obtains  in  some 
of  our  English  counties.  "  Clever" 
and  "  smart"  are  favourite  words 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  everywhere. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  attach  to  either 
word  either  an  undoubted  deriva- 
tion    or     a     distinctive     meaDing. 


"  Clever,"  in  the  eastern  counties  of 
England,  means  "good-looking;" 
in  Lancashire,  and  the  English  dis- 
tricts of  South  Wale»<,  it  expresses 
a  state  of  sound  health ;  in  some  of 
the  southern  counties,  clearness  and 
completeness;  and  in  others  (as  in 
some  ports  of  America),  courtesy 
and  affability ;  while  in  Norfolk 
(pronounced  elaver)-  it  hns  nearly 
the  New  England  sense  of  "honest 
and  respectable."  "Smart"  has 
almost  as  many  varieties  of  usage. 
But  certainly  the  following  will 
seem  a  complete  inversion  of  the 
two  words  to  most  English  ears :— - 

"  An  English  lady  nrriviog  in  New 
York,  being  recomtnend«d  to  take  a  ser- 
vant-girl who  was  described  to  her  as 
being  '  clever,  but  not  w/iart,'  ansNvered 
that  such  a  maid  would  suit  her  admi- 
rably. But  she  800(1  learnt  that  her 
new  acquisition  was  merely  inoffensive 
and  dull ;  whereas  she  had  expected 
one  brisk  and  intelligent,  without  being 
showy  or  dressy." 

The  verb  "fix,"  with  its  substan- 
tive, do  an  immense  amount  of  duty 
over  the  water,  as  all  readers  know. 
"  I  guess  that  wheel  can't  do  nothing 
else  than  go  round  now,"  says  a 
wheelwright  complacently,  "for  I've 
fixed  it."  Gentlemen  dress  in  their 
"Sunday  fixings,"  and  eat  their 
mutton  with  "currant-jolly  fixings." 
And  the  articles  in  this  Magazine 
would  be  described  as  "literary 
fixings."  Vegetables  are  call'ad 
"  sauce ;"  beet,  carrots,  parsnips, 
&o.,  are  "  long  sauce ;"  onions  and 
other  bulbs,  '•'•short  sauce."  This 
term  still  prevails  in  our  own  county 
of  Norfolk.  "Keep"  is  used  in  the 
same  technical  sense  as  in  our  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge — i.e.  to  lodge. 
"Hoist" — ocf  in  American  phonetic 
spelling,  "  hyst" — generally  means 
what  an  Irishman  might  call  an  ele- 
vation downwards ;  a  gentleman, 
for  instance,  complains  of  an  awk- 
ward entrance  to  his  house : — 

"I  can't  see  the  ground,  and  every 
dark  night  am  sure  to  get  a  hy»t — either 
a  forrerd  hyst  or  a  backerd  hy»t,  or  some 
sort  of  a  hyst,  but  more  backerds  than  for- 
rerds." — J.  C.  Nbal,  Charcoal  Sketches. 
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We  noeet  with  sonio  rather  quaint 
verbs,  too,  here  and  there,  torined 
from  familiar  substantives.  "  To 
piece,"  is  to  take  an  irregular  snack 
between  meals.  A  ciiild  "  hasn't 
eaten  much  dinner,  because  he's 
l)een  a  piecin'  on't  all  tlie  iiiorning." 
To  "  eat"  and  to  "  sleej)"  have 
technical  senses ;  and  it  is  rather 
startling  at  first  to  hear  a  landhvly 
declaring  that  siie  "  wwild  eat  fifty 
]>eo()le  in  her  house,  though  she 
could  not  sleep  half  the  number." 
To  "  egg,"  again,  is  to  pelt  witii  rot- 
ten eggs, — happily  not  so  common  an 
occurrence  as  to  require  its  special 
verb  with  us.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
"  'coonery"  will  never  be  so  rampant 
in  Edinburgh  as  to  place  the  Editor 
of  Maga  in  such  an  uncomfortable 
predicament  as  the  following  : — 

"  W.  J.  Bailey,  the  abolition  editor  of 
the  Newport  (Ky.)  News,  was  efffjed  out 
of  Alexandria,  Campb«ll  county,  in  that 
Htate,  on  Monday." — Bait.  Sun,  August 
1,  1867. 

This  "  egging"  of  opposition  editors 
is  plainly  what  our  American  friends, 
in  their  land  of  liberty,  call  "  an  in- 
stitution ;"  a  word  which  has  a  variety 
of  the  oddest  applications.  Here  are 
a  few  instances:  — 

"  Oarotting,  as  an  institution,  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  extinct  in  New  York. 
It  went  out  of  fashion  in  a  desperate 
hurry.immediately  after  a  sensible  judge 
sentenced  three  garotters  to  the  atate 
prison,  one  for  life,  the  other  for  twenty- 
one  years  each." — Tri9k»  and  Traps  of 
New  York,  p.  47. 

"  Whatever  small  thinkers  and  small 
actors  may  attempt,  woman  cannot  be 
counted  out  and  classified  as  a  {uere  ap- 
pendage. 8lie  is  an  inalituiion,  and 
nereafter  must  receive  the  most  generous 
culture  and  reeognition." — New  York 
Tribune,  August  1 1,  1858. 

But  as  a  caution  to  American  fair 
ones  not  to  be  too  much  elated  by  this 
chivalrous  declaration,  they  will  find 
other  and  less  divine  presences  recog- 
nised as  "  institutions"  also: — 

"  A  very  unwholesome  object,  the 
carcass  of  a  large  dog,  lias  been  sufjfered 
to  lie  in  Ninth  Street,  near  D,  since 


Tuesday,  although  most  abominably  of- 
fensive and  unhealthy.  A  similar  insti- 
tution has  occupied  a  site  on  thti  com- 
mons for  some  time  past,  filling  the  air 
with  noxious  odors." — Washington  Eiie- 
ning  Star,  July  1868. 

Mr.  Barllett  shows  that  we  are  not 
safe  from  such  abuses  of  the  word 
even  in  England  ;  for  ho  finds  in  the 
letter  of  the  Timen''  Indian  Correspon- 
dent (April,  1858)  that  "the  camels 
form  an  institution  of  India."  It  is 
interesting  to  find  some  old  senses  of 
words  retained,  which  are  perfectly 
legitimate,  but  fast  growing  obsolete 
in  the  mother  country.  "  liide,"  for 
example,  as  expressing  conveyance  in 
a  carriage,  has  been  classed  as  an  Ame- 
ricanism— very  unfairly,  as  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  observes.  '•  Sick"  is  still  the  com- 
mon expression  for  indisposition  of  any 
kind,  as  in  our  English  liturgy ;  whilst 
"ill,"  which  has  taken  its  place  in  our 
iiodern  parhmce,  retains,  at  least  in 
'IcA'as,  much  more  of  its  original  mean- 
ing. "Is  your  dog  ill?"  would  bo 
understood,  not  as  u  tender  inquiry  as 
to  his  health,  but  a^  a  precautionary 
investigatitm  of  his  moral  character — 
"  Is  he  given  to  bite  ?"  Even  the  po- 
pular sense  of  the  verb  "  guess,"  as  ex- 
pressing any  amount  of  belief  or  cer- 
tainty, which  has  formed  a  point  of 
dispute  between  American  philolo- 
gers,  and  which  Mr.  Bartlett  himself 
seems  disposed  to  give  up  as  an  Ame- 
ricanism pure,  simple,  and  indefensi- 
ble, was  once  prevalent  in  England, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  with  very  little 
more  limitation.  The  very  first  ex- 
ample which  he  quotes  from  Chaucer 
is  an  instance  of  it : — 

"  Ilcr  yellow  hair  was  braided  In  a  tress 
Uobind  hor  back,  a  yard  long,  I  guess."'' 
— Giiauokk's  ueroine, 

Locke  also  has  th«  word  more  than 
once  in  a  sense  corresponding  still 
more  nearly  with  the  present  Ameri- 
can colloquial  use,  as  in  the  following 
passage : — 

"  lie  whose  design  it  is  to  excel  in 
English  poetry  would  not,  I  guess,  think 
that  the  way  of  it  was  to  make  his  first 
essay  in  Latin  verses." 

So  also  the  verb    "reckon,"  used 
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in  mucli  the  same  sense  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  northern 
Ijart  of  England,  appears  with  the 
same  meaning  in  onr  version  of  the 
I5ible.*  So  witli  regard  to  tlio  use  of 
the  term  "sliclt"  (which  is  nothing 
more  tlian  a  form  of  "  sleelc,  or  slik'e 
as  used  by  our  older  poets),  a  word 
whoso  very  soimd,  to  our  modern  ears, 
implies  Americanism  ;  such  it  is  un- 
doubtedly, 80  far  as  common  usage 
goes ;  but  it  lias  still  the  same  adver- 
bial sense  of  "  clearly  and  entirely" 
in  some  of  our  western  counties.  The 
verb  is  used  by  Ciiapman  iu  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Odysney — 

■'  Sliek't  all  with  sweet  oil ;" 
and  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher — 

"  Who  will  our  palfreys  slick  with  wisps 

of  straw." 
— Knight  of  the  Baring  Pestle,    Act  ii., 

scene  i. 

"  Monstrous,"  which  Mr.  Bartlett 
gives  as  "  much  used  by  the  vulgar 
for  '  verj',  exceedingly,'  "  was  much 
used  by  the  fashionable  in  the  same 
sense  in  Horace  Walpole's  day,  and 
there  has  been  soma  tendency  to  re- 
vive it  of  late,  like  other  question- 
able idioms  of  the  same  period. 
"  Awful" — another  intensive  adjec- 
tive which  our  schoolboys  of  late 
very  much  atFect — is  at  least  as 
much  a  Scotticism  as  an  Ameri- 
canism. "  Bound,"  in  the  sense 
of  "  resolved,  determined,"  which 
is  here  inserted  with  the  remark 
that  it  is  "  a  vulgarism  of  recent 
origin,"  is  of  very  old  standing 
in  some  parts  of  England  at  all 
events,  and  may  be  heard  in  com- 
mon use  to  this  day  in  the  English 
districts  of  South  Wales,  where  a 
good  many  primitive  terms  and  ex- 
pressions survive.  An  English  phi- 
lologist, well  read  in  the  folk-lore 
of  he  mother  country,  might  pro- 
bably find  in  the  New  England  pro- 
vinces many  terms  in  use  connected 
with  old  customs  which  have  dis- 
appeared on  our  side  of  the  water. 
We  have  a  hint  of  one  in  the 
term     "  whit  -  potting  "     which     is 


here  given  as  ."  nsed  In  Nantucket 
for  visiting  among  relations  and 
friends."  There  is  no  attempt  at 
explanation  ;  and  the  compiler  was 
probably  not  aware  that  it  alludes 
to  the  old  English  festival  of 
Mothering-Sunday  (Mid-Lent),  when 
servants  and  young  people  were 
allowed  to  go  homo  for  the  day,  and 
when  (at  least  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land) "  white-pot" — something  like 
hasty  -  pudding  —  formed  a  staple 
dish.  There  is  also  a  phrase  quoted 
from  an  account  of  the  early  customs 
of  New  England,  called  "  whipping 
the  cat,"  applied  to  the  annual  visit 
of  a  travelling  tailor  to  repair  the 
clothes  of  the  household.  Of  its 
origin  Mr.  Bartlett  professes  himself 
unable  to  give  any  account,  nor  can 
we  ;  but  the  identical  phrase  is  still 
known  in  England  with  the  same  ap- 
plication :  it  is  possible  it  may  be  con- 
nected with  a  rough  practical  joke 
which  bears  the  same  name  in  Hamp- 
shire, of  which  the  tailor  may  have 
been  the  subject. 

There  are  a  good  many  terms,  of 
course,  of  genuine  American  manu- 
facture, and  which  boldly  set  all 
sense  and  derivation  at  defiance. 
We  need  not  introdnee  our  old  ac- 
quaintances "  absquatulate,"  "  oata- 
wampously,"  "  slantindicular,"  &c., 
which  have  a  certain  force  in  their 
very  absurdity.  In  this  dictionary 
there  are  a  few  of  this  class  which 
may  be  new  to  onr  readers,  as  most 
of  them  are  to  us.  Ladies  are  said 
to  get  into  a  •conniption  fit"  when 
any  little  matter  goes  wrong.  The 
lexicographer  here  prudently  de- 
clines not  only  etymology  but  ex- 
planation, and  contents  himself 
with  humbly  suggesting  that,  "  as 
far  as  he  can  judge,"  it  may  have 
the  saine  mysterious  meaning  as 
"  tantrums."  A  "  karimptiou"  is 
what  We  should  caH  a  "  squad." 
"  A  whole  karimption  of  Jbutch 
emigrants  were  landed  here  yester- 
day," writes  the  Cairo  (Illiiioia) 
Times.  A  "contraption"  is  a  con- 
trivance. "  Caboodle"  appears  to 
be  a   strengthened   form  of   bundle 


•  Romans  vi.  11,  yiii.  18. 
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—"the  whole  lot."  "Sloshing 
about" — a  western  '-'r  •an  only 
be  explained  by  the  \w.  ■  evidence 
which  is  quoted  in  illusaudon  :— 

'"  Come,  witnesd,  whni  hn.l  Mr.  Sal- 
tonstnll  to  do  with  the  affair?" 

"  '  Wiill,  I've  tnld  joii,  they  clinched 
and  paired  off,  but  ti^ultonstall  lie  jetit 
kept  liloithiiifj  about.' 

"'Tliat  isn't  legal  evidence,  my  good 
fellow,  in  the  Bhape  you  put  it.  IVU  me 
what  you  mean  by  "sloshing  about."  ' 

'"111  try,'  answered  the  witnesa. 
'  You  see,  IJri*\ver  and  Sykea  clinched 
and  fuut.  That's  in  a  legid  form,  aiu't 
itf 

"  '  Oh  yesl'  said  the  judj^o — '  go  on.' 

" '  Abney  and  Blackinan  then  pitched 
into  one  another,  and  Blackrtian  bit  off  a 
piece  (if  Abney's  lip — that's  legal  too, 
ain't  it »' 

" '  Proceed  I' 

"  'Simpson  and  Bill  Stones  and  Mur- 
ray was  uil  together  on  the  ground,  a 
bitin',  goiigin',  and  kickiu'  one  another 
— that's  legal  too,  is  it?' 

"  '  Very — but  go  on.' 

" '  And  Saltonstidl,  he  made  it  his 
business  to  walk  backward  and  forward 
through  the  crowd,  with  a  big  stick  in 
his  hand,  and  knock  down  every  loose 
man.  Thnt's  what  I  call  doshing 
about.' '' — Cairo  {Illinois)  Ihnes,  Nov. 
1864. 

In  the  Sonth  and  West  they  have 
enriched  their  vernacular  of  late  by 
a  queer  kind  of  onomatopceia — ex- 
presbive  of  all  varieties  of  falling; 
a  body  is  said  to  go  "  kerslosh," 
or  "kesouse,"  or  "cachunk,"  into 
the  water,  or  "keswalop"' over  a 
horse's  head,  or  "kelumpus"  on 
Something  hard.  But  these  wcrds 
are  spelt  and  pronounced  with  all 
manner  of  varieties,  according  to 
the  speaker  or  writer's  fancy. 

Of  the  many  words  which  are 
strangely  metamorphosed  in  their 
metaphorical  application,  perhaps 
the  most  ludicrous  instance  is  the 
slang  term  "  socdolager."  It  stands 
for  a  conclasive  argument,  physical 
or  otherwise;  ''the  winding-up  of  a 
debate,  a  settler;  and  figuratively, 
in  a,  contest,  a  heavy  bh)vv,  which 
shall  bring  it  to  a  close."  "  I  gave 
the  fellow  a  tocdolager  over  the  head 
with  the  barrel  of  my  gan,"  saith 
Colotiel  Crockett.    The  word  is  no- 


thin?  more  or  le.*s  than  a  corruption 
of  doxology — the  signal  of  disnds.sal 
at  the  close  of  n-ligious  services. 
"  Bogus  " — a[>plicd  to  forged  bills  or 
notes — is  an  ea'^y  form  of  "  Borg- 
hese;"  an  individual  of  that  name, 
•some  twenty  years  ago,  having  done 
a  very  large  business  in  the  forgery 
line,  whence  all  paper  of  that  de- 
scription became  known  as  ^*  Bogiti 
currency."  The  term  has  since 
been  figuratively  ap[>liod  to  coun- 
terfeits of  any  kind.  It  also  serves 
to  di.stingnish  one  of  the  favourite 
"drinks,"  omposed  of  rum  and 
molasses.  But  the  nomenclature 
of  American  drinks  is  almost  a 
science  in  itself.  Under  the  word 
"  Liquor,"  in  this  volume,  the  reader 
may  find  a  list  of  no  less  than 
sixty  varieties,  said  to  be  taken 
from  a  single  bar  advertisement. 
The  thirsty  soul  has  an  almost  be- 
wildering choice;  but  unless  he 
should  be  a  political  teetotaller,  it 
is  hard  if  he  does  not  find  some- 
thing to  suit  both  his  taste  and  his 
principles.  If  "  Vox  Populi  "  is  too 
strong  (or  him,  he  can  try  "Moral 
Sua-iion ;"  if  he  cannot  swallow 
."  Polk  and  Dallas,"  the  "  Slip-ticket " 
'would  pronase  to  go  down  easy. 
We  are  sctrry  to  say  Mr.  Bartlett 
does  not  give  the  receipts  for  these 
compositions;  but  they  seem  from 
their  names  to  be  adapted  to  tempt 
all  classes  of  tipplers — from  "Peach 
Cobbler"  and  "Oitroneila  Jam," 
which  ifiust  be  ladies'  fancies,  to 
"  Chain-lightning "  and  "  Ne  plus 
ultra,"  which  must  be  reserved  for 
more  advanced  disciples.  Indeed, 
the  difficult  point  seems  to  be,  to 
know  what  name  a  drink  does  not 
go  by.  Servants  who  live  in  fami- 
lies where  it  is  the  habit  to  "  liquor 
up  considerable "  are  a|)t  to  fall  into 
awkward  mistakes  from  not  being 
thoroughly  up  in  the  terms  of  the 
science.  Here  is  the  illustration 
given  by  Mr.  Bartl«tt,  under  the 
word  "Pnpelo,"  which  is  a  New 
England  name  for  oider-brandy : — 

"  Han't  they  got  any  of  the  reUgian  at 
your  house  I"  [inquires  a  pious  lady- 
visitor  of  the  "help."! 

"  No,  ma'am;  they  drink  pupelo  and 
rttwi."— Judd's  Margaret,  p.  62. 
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The  stroiiR  religions  principles  of 
the    old    rilgrim    Falliera   Imve    of 
course  left    their    stiiiiip   upon    the 
language   and   modes  of   thought  of 
their    dcsceTularits.      It    may    he    a 
(juebtioii   whether  either  one  or  the 
oilier  are  the  hetter  for  it.      Much 
of  the  old  Puritan  spirit  has  passed 
away,  whilst  its  vocabulary  remaius ; 
and  amongst  the  lighter  spirits  of 
llie    preseiit    day    the    quaint    old 
phrai'e  wliich,  on   tlie  lips  of  their 
forefathers,  had  at  least  a  religious 
meaning,    only   serves,    as     it    did 
amongst  the  courtiers  of  the  Restor- 
ation, to  give  additional  point  to  a 
jest  by  a  tinge  of  profanity.    We 
need  only  refer  to  the  pages  of  Sa}7i 
Slick  as  the  most  familiar  embodi- 
nieHt  of   American  dialogue   to  an 
English  reader.    It  would  be  most 
unfair  to  accuse  the  writer  of  pro- 
fanity,   for    many    passages    in    his 
■writings  might  be  quoted  as  proofs 
to  the  contrary.     Yet,  undoubtedly, 
the    free    adaptation    of    scriptuml 
phraseology  gives   a    dangerous  pi- 
quancy  to   the    humour,    of   which 
many    readers    must    be    painfully 
coubciouf",  much  as  they  may  admire 
the  caustic  good  sense  and  the  irre- 
sistible <lrol!ery.     If  it  should  be  ob- 
jected tliat  these  books  are  not  a  fair 
presentatitm   of   the  tone    which  is 
prevalent  in  the  bar-rooms  and  on 
the  steamboats  in  America,  because 
they  are  not  the  productions  of  a 
native  American,  we  would  point, 
in  reply,  not  only  to  the  •  pages  of 
this  very  Dictionary  of  .Mr.   Bart- 
lett's,  which  abounds  in  illustrations 
of  precisely    similar    character   ex- 
tracted  from  American   books,  but 
to    a    story   called   Dred,   by  Mrs. 
Stowe,  which  has  had  considerable 
popularity  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 
The  ofcjject  of  the  book  is  decidedly 
religious,    as    well    as    abolitionist. 
Tiff,  the  old  negro,  who  is  one  of 
the  principal  characters,  is  no  doubt 
sincerely  religious  in  his  way;    but 
he  deals  with  the  most  sacred  names 
and  ideas  in  suxsh  an  off-hand  and 
familiar  fashion,  combined  with  his 
"nigger"  dialect,  that  he  becomes, 
and  is  apparently  so    intended    by 
the  writer,  the  comic  character  in 
the    story.    The  efteet    is  certainly 


grotesque.  It  has  been  successful 
in  raising  many  a  laugh,  no  doubt : 
but  laughter  is  not  exactly  the  effect 
which  the  sober  English  mind  a.s- 
sociates  with  its  religion.  We  have 
borne  with  a  Comic  Blaclstone,  a 
Comic  History  of  England,  and  a 
Comic  Latin  Orammar,  but  wo  are 
not  yet  quite  prepared  for  a  Comic 
Bible.  Without  giving  any  more 
offensive  examples,  sufficient  in- 
stance»«of  this  tendency  in  American 
phraseology  may  be  found  in  the 
constant  recurrence  of  such  adjec- 
tives as  "eternal,"  "almighty," 
"  everlasting,"  &c.,  as  ridiculous  ex- 
aggerations. The  vulgarism  "  socdo- 
lager,"  already  quoted,  is  another; 
and  only  in  a  conmninity  very  much 
given  to  psalm-singing  could  such  a 
phrase  as  "  short-metre  "  have  come 
to  be  the  slang  for  "  quick  pace  :"' — 

"This   'goln'   wli«r«   plory  waits   ye,'   han't 

one  a;;rc'uiible  fratur' ; 
And   If   It   wurn't    for    waking    Bnaki'S,   IM 

be  bomu  agin  short  inetre." 

—Blyltnc  Paper*. 

Popular  religion  itself  takes  forms 
in  America  which  have  a  strong 
tinge  of  the  ridiculous ;  and  some  of 
the  sects  which  Mr.  Bartlett  has  in- 
dexed have  names  which  would 
puzzle  the  compilers  of  our  religious 
statistics.  The  "Live-for-evers" — 
peculiar  to  Kentucky — must  have 
died  out  by  this  time,  like  Xerxes' 
Immortals;  the  principal  article  of 
their  creed  was,  that  tlioso  who  had 
"  faith  "  would  never  die : — 

"Whenever  a  member  died,  the  an- 
swer to  tiiis  very  striking  argumenlitm 
ad  honnincm  was,  tliat  he  had  uot  the 
faith.  The  number,  never  very  large, 
wns  reduced,  in  1860,  to  two,  and  one  uf 
these  had  left  the  sect — leaving  but  one 
'  Livefor-ever.' " 

"Hard"  and  "Soft-shell  Bap- 
tists"  are  varieties  ab  present  un- 
discovered in  England;  and  the 
"  Free  Love "  doctrines,  which  re- 
ject the  shackles  of  matrimony,  and 
resort  to  "elective  affinities,"  are 
not  known  here  at  present  by  that 
name. 

The  old  Paritaa  Iowa  of  New 
England,  by  which  profane  oaths 
were  made  not  only  a  sin,  but  a 
crime  against  the   State,  have  not 
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ptiMed  away  without  leaving  their 
mark  on  tlie  expletives  of  tlie  pre- 
sent generation.      There   must    still 
be  traditionnry  terrors  hnncUd  down 
from  the  days  when  ".Joseph  Short- 
hose,  for  profane  swearin;;,  wns  sen- 
tenced to  have  his  tongue  fi?ced  into 
ft  cleft  slick,  and  so  to  continue  for 
the  ppuce  of   one   lialf-honr.'"*      A 
New-Englander     seldom    swears  — 
verbnlly,  bnt  he  puts  himself  to  all 
sorts  of  shifts   to  give    the    effect, 
without  committing   himself  to   the 
objectionable  syllables.     "  I   swad," 
or  "  I  swow,"  or  "I  swamp,"  are  the 
eupliemisms  for  1  swear.     " Darned" 
and  "  darnation  "  are  well  known  as 
doing  duty  for  more  decided  forma; 
and  even   "  I  vow  "   reqnire.s  to  bo 
softened  into  "I  vum."    Such  ten- 
der   consciences,   however,  did    not 
always  escape  even  legal    penalties 
by    these    ingenious     compromises. 
Here  is  a  curious  extract  from  the 
records  of  the  County  Court  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  Sept.  4,1705.     One 
Bevel  Waters,  having  lost  his  cause, 
"  OS  he    departed    from    the    table, 
said,   '  God   bless  you  over  the  left 
thoiilder' "     The  court  ordered  a  re- 
cord thereof  to  l)e  made  forthwith. 

"  At  the  next  court  Waters  was  tried 
for  contempt,  for  saying  the  words  re- 
cited, '  80  cursing  the  court ;'  and  on 
'  verdict  Ihied  L.f>.  He  asked  a  review  at 
the  court  following,  which  was  granted ; 
and,    pending   trial,   the    court    asked 
counsel  of  the  Rev.  Mesera.  Woodbridge 
and  Buckinghiini,  the  ministers  of  the 
Hartford  churches,  as  to  the  'common 
,  occeptotion '   of    tlie   offensive   phrase. 
Their  reply  constitutes  a  part  of  the  re- 
cord,, and  is  as  follows; — 'Wo  ore  of 
opinion  that  these  words,  said  on  the 
other  side  to  be  spoken  by  Bevel  Waters, 
include — (1)  profuneuess,  by  using  the 
name  of  Uod,  that  is  holy,  with  sucli  ill 
words  whereto  it  was  joyned ;  (2)  that 
they  carry  great  contempt  in  them,  aris- 
ing to  the  degree  of  au  imprecation  or  a 
curse,  the  words  of  a  ciuse   being  the 
most  contemptible  that  can  ordinarily 
be  used. 

''T.  Woodbridge.  , 

T.   BUCKIN0H.\M. 

"  March  1th,  1V06-6. 
"  The  former  judgment  was  affirmed 
on  review.'' 


Wo  can  sympathise  with  the  hon- 
est indignation  of  a  clergyman  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Bartiett,  who  called 
tlieso  evasive  itn|>rec:itio!H  '4  one- 
horso  oaths;"  that  adjit-tivo  being 
used  by  western  agriiultnrisfs  to 
anything  moan  and  shabby  of  its 
kind — "a  oue-horse  hanking  eon- 
cern  " — "a  one-horse  church" — "a 
(ine-horse  lawyer."  Even  modern 
American  courts,  which,  wo  are  ac- 
cnst.<imed  to  consider,  have  u  ten- 
dency to  a  free-and-easy  stylo  of^ 
proceeding,  will  stand  no  non.sense 
beyond  a  recognised  lindt.  In  a  case 
at  Baltimoro  a  juror  was  supposcil  to 
be  intoxicated : — 

"This  judge,  addressing  the  man  al- 
luded to,  said — '  Sir,  ore  vou  dnnik?' 

"The  juror,  straightening  hinist^lf  up, 
in  a  bohl  half-detiaut  tone,  replied,  '  Ko, 
sirree  bob  ! ' 

"  '  Well,'  said  the  judge,  '  I  fine  you 
five  dollars  for  the  rec,  and  ten  for  the 
boby — Baltimore  Sun,  March  30,  18.i7. 

But    though    the    court    maintains 
this  proper  dignity   witli   the  jury, 
it    knows    how  to   nnbend    to    tho 
eminent  members  of  the  bar.     The 
following    little    episode,    'vhich    is 
given    under    the    word    "  Poker," 
requires  almost  a  small  e.'cplaiuitory 
dictionary    of   its    own.      "  I\*ker " 
(which  must  be  something  like  our 
"  Fright,"  if  Mr.  Bartiett  is  right  in 
his  derivation  of  the  word  from  the 
Danish  poiker,  Welsh  picca,  "  hob- 
goblin ")  is  the  name  of  a  favourite 
game  of  cards.     A  "  sucker  "  has  been 
already  explained  to  mean  a  native 
of  Illinois,  where  the  people  are  said 
not    to    be    over-bright.      A   "  cold 
deck"   is  a  packed   hand;  "deck'' 
being  good  English    thieves'    Liitin 
(used  by  Buhver  in  Paul  Clifford)  for 
a  pack  of  cards.     "  Baking  tho  per- 
simmons"  (a    small   conmion   fruit) 
is  equivalent  to  pocketing  the  stakes. 
A   case  is  called  on  in  a  court  in 
Kentucky: — 

"  '  Who's  for  the  plaintiff? '  inquired 
the  judge,  impatiently. 

"  '  May  it  please  tho  court,'  said  a  rising 
member  of  the  legal  fraternity,  'Pilkins 
is  for  the  plaintiff;  but  I  left  him  just 
now  in  the  tavern  playing  a  game  at* 


»  Hutchinson's  //w<ory  of  Maneachuietts,  p.  436. 
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poker.  He's  got  k  »ueker  there,  and  he's 
Miru  to  skill  him  if  ho  only  has  time. 
He's  got  the  thing  all  Bt-t  to  ring  a  cold 
deck,  yi  which  chbo  lie'U  denl  himself 
four  aces  oiid  his  opponent  four  qnetns; 
•o  that  your  honour  will  perceive  he 
must  rake  the  perntnmonn.' 

"'Dour  me  I'  snitl  the  judge,  with  a 
sigh,  •  thnt'*  too  bud  I  It  liappeiis  at  a 
very  unfortunate  time ;  I'm  veiy  anxious 
to  get  on  with  tliefO  cases ' 

"A  hrown  study  followed,  and  at 
length  a  happy  i<lea  stnick  the  judge. 
'HiH,'Biiid  he,  addiesMiig  the  fi  lend  of 
"the absent  I'ilkins,  wliohad  spoken,  'you 
understand  poker  about  as  well  iisl'ilkins. 
buppose  you  go  over  and  playhis  handt' " 

The  euphemistic  shifts  to  which 
delicacy  is  compelled  to  resort  in 
Americftn  society  are  too  notorious 
to  require  much  illustration.  All 
our  readers  have  heard  of,  and  ad- 
mired the  scrupulous  modesty  which 
speaks  of  the  "  limh "  of  the  piano, 
and  even,  as  Ave  have  been  assured, 
insists  in  some  cases  i4pon  putting 
little  frilled  trousers  upon  it.  Some 
allowance  is  to  be  made,  no  doubt, 
for  traveller'  stories;  but  what  is 
to  be  said  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  evidence, 
given  with  all  the  stern  impartiality 
of  a  philologer  I  "  Stockings,"  he 
assures  A",  are  considered  unmen- 
tionable in  the  west ;  "  long  socks  " 
being  as  far  as  any  refined  mind 
can  go  with  safety.  The  Washing- 
ton Union — whose  subscribers  are 
no  doubt  very  select — dares  not  for 
its  life  advertise  such  necessary 
articles  as  shirts  and  drawers  under 
any  bolder  heading  than  "  gentle- 
men's belongings."*  A  bull  is 
called  a  "  cow-creature  "  or  a  "  gen- 
tleman-cow"— which  latter  is  a  bull 
in  a  double  sense,  certainly.  He 
assures  us  in  his  preface,t  on  the 
authority  of  a  friend,  that  a  "  grey- 
headed man  of  sixty  doffed  hia  hat 
reverently  and  apologised  to  a 
clergyman  for  having  inadvertently 
u^ed  in  his  hearing  the  plain  Saxon 
term."  These  retinements  of  speech 
are  not  confined  to  the  class  of  sub- 
jects just  alluded  to.  A  small  glass  of 
spirits  is  termed  a  "  smile."    If  a  gen- 


tleman alights  from  a  stage  coach  and 
takes  a  dram  at  an  hotel,  he  calls  it 
a  "  leg-stretcher ;''  that  innocent  re- 
laxation being  the  professed  purpose 
of  his  getting  down.  One  term  of 
this  kind  deserves  honourable  men- 
tion for  its  delicate  ingenuity.  Few 
English  readers  probably  know  what 
Ambia  is.  It  is  produced,  Mr,  Bart- 
lett  tells  us,  "  bv  a  voluntary  ptyal- 
ism  " — which  will  not  make  the  mat- 
ter much  clearer.  But  when  we 
add  that  it  is  the  result  of  tobacco- 
chewing — that  a  spittoon  wouhl  bo 
required  in  our  uncomfortable  com- 
pany for  its  reception — and  that  the 
word  itself  is  a  corruption  of  amber 
— we  hope  the  whole  poetry  of  the 
expression  will  be  recognised,  and 
that  we  may  be  spared  any  more 
particular  explanation. 

Wheat,  barley,  oats,  &c.,  always  go 
by  the  name  of  grain,  and  the  word 
''  corn  "  is  applied  to  the  maize  only. 
The  pecnliarities  of  this  important 
plant  were  the  occasion  of  a  bit  of 
nigger  wit,  reported  in  Virginia, 
which,  as  in  a  certain  sense  histori- 
cal, may  be  worth  quoting.  The 
cob  is  the  spike  ou  which  the  kernels 
of  the  Indian-corn  grow,  and  from 
which  they  are  stripped  when  eaten ; 
while  the  kernels  are  attached,  it  is 
called  t';o  ear.  After  Lord  Com- 
wallis's  surrender  at  York  Town  in 
1782,  one  negro  remarked  to  an- 
other— "  He  no  Cwnwallis  now,  he 
(7o&svallis;  Gen'l  Washington  shell 
all  the  corn  off  him  too  slick."  "  To 
acknowledge  the  corn" — which  is 
a  popular  slang  expression  for  con- 
fessing to  the  truth  of  any  accusa- 
tion— is  only  intelligible  when  its 
'  history  is  told.  A  raw  Yankee  from 
the  upper  country  went  down  to 
trade  at  New  Orleans  with  two 
boats,  one  laden  with  corn,  the 
other  with  potatoes.  He  went  into 
a  gambling-house  on  his  wa}',  and 
lost  all  his  money.  He  then  staked 
his  cargo,  and  corn  and  potatoes 
followed  the  dollars.  When  he 
went  back  to  the  wharf,  he  found 
that  the  flat  boat  containing  the 
corn  was  sunk,  and  a  total  loss.    He 
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went  to  Hieop  off  his  trouMes  as  well 
as  ho  could  ;  and  before  he  was  well 
awako  in  the  mortiin;;,  the  sncces:*- 
fill  party  niado  his  appeitrance  to 
claim  Ilia  winnings.  "  Slowly  a- 
wakeniiig  from  sleep,  our  hero,  rub- 
bing 1)1:1  eyes  and  looking  the  man 
in  the  face,  replied,  '  Stranger,  / 
arknowledge  the  corn — take  'om  ;  but 
the  potatoes  you  canH  have,  by 
thunder  I ' " 

The  words  and  phrases  which  are 
really  the  most  interesting,  and 
which  may  with  most  propriety  be 
classed  as  genuine  Amencaiiisnis,  are 
those  which  bear  in  their  origin  the 
impress  of  a  new  country — which 
come  to  us  with  all  the  racy  flavour 
of  the  backwoods  and  the  prairie, 
the  settler's  log-lmt,  and  the  free 
hunter  life.  These  are  not  slang, 
however  much  they  may  seem  to 
resemble  it.  They  are  the  lawful 
coinage  of  a  new  world,  expressive 
of  new  combinations  and  new  wants. 
Like  many  words  and  phrases  in 
the  "  old  country,"  they  carry  a 
little  history  in  themselves.  A 
"  corduroy "  road  could  exist  no- 
where but  in  a  forest  clearing.  In 
no  other  country  could  a  traveller 
strike  a  "  bte  line."  It  may  sound 
like  a  strange  inversion  of  moaning 
at  first  to  find  that  to  "  save  "  means 
to  "  kill  "— "  I've  shot  three  men," 
says    a    notorious    Western    duellist 

(jud'je  W of  I'exas),  "  and  two  of 

them  I  saved" — until  we  remember 
that  to  the  hunter,  whose  subsist- 
ence might  depend  upon  his  ritte, 
every  wounded  animal  that  escaped 
was  a  shot  wastel.  Western  talk  is 
full  of  these  metaphors,  always  witli 
a  touch  of  the  picturesque  even  in 
their  most  ludicrous  adaptations.  If 
a  man  changes  his  quarters,  he  is 
said  to  "  pull  up  slakes,"  or  to 
"  make  tracks  " — phrases  which  are 
in  themselves  vivid  reminiscences 
of  a  nomad  life  amid  the  pathless 
wildernesses  of  a  new  country.  To 
move  off  in  a  hnrry  is  to  "  wake 
snakes" — a  highly  probable  result 
ill  a  country  where  a  traveller  about 
to  start  in  the  morning  is  pleasant- 
ly informed    by   the    landlord    that 


"  there's  u  smart  sprinkle  of  rattle- 
snakes on  Rod  Uuii,  and  a  powerful 
nice  day  to  sun  themsolves."*  If 
a  fair  lady  loses  her  tenijier,  or  if 
she  breaks  a  tender  promise,  she  is 
said  to  "  fly  off  the  handle,"  like  a 
faithless  axe — as  serious  a  disap- 
pointment as  a  lost  love  to  maiiv  a 
settler.  This  appears  to  bo  a  (av- 
ourito  metaphor,  for  we  have  it 
otherwise  applied  in  a  New  York 
papir,  where  a  poor  man  is  an- 
nounced as  having  succeeded  to  a 
fortune  from  a  distant  relative, 
"  who  went  off  the  handle  in  England 
rather  uiipxpectedly."  If  there  seem 
a  little  aftectation  of  <lemnreness  on 
the  hifly's  part,  she  is  siud  to  be 
"  playing  'possum  ;  "  that  animal 
having  a  trick  of  feigniui;  death,  and 
80  cheating  the  dogs.  If  a  gentle- 
man gets  into  difficulties,  he  is  said 
to  be  "  up  a  tree  " — that  being  the 
uncomfortjible  position  in  which  the 
racoon  or  opossum  sometimes  finds 
himself,  with  his  enemies  looking 
out  for  him  at  the  bottom.  There 
was  a  little  paragraph  circulated 
some  time  ago  from  an  "  American 
paper,"  in  which  thij  phrase  was 
said  to  have  been  made  use  of  rather 
ingeniously,  by  a  preacher  of  the 
Simrgeon  stamp,  to  attract  the 
more  worldly  of  his  congregation; 
he  announced  as  the  subject  of  his 
next  sermon — "  How  to  rise  in  the 
world— Zaccheus  up  a  tree."  So, 
when  a  person  acts  under  a  mistaken 
impression,  or,  as  we  should  say,  gets 
"  on  a  wrong  scent,"  he  is  said  to 
be  "  barking  up  the  wrong  tree  " — 
a  mistake  into  which  the  trapper's 
dogs  occasionally  fall  when  the 
game  has  "  tree'd,"  and  thereby 
delude  their  master  into  straining 
his  eyes  to  no  purpose.  Of  the 
same  birth  and  parentage  6omo  a 
whole  family  of  expressive  phrases. 
A  man  whose  energy  and  pluck  can 
be  depended  on  is  said  to  be  "  a  whole 
team,  and  a  horse  to  spare  " — some- 
times with  the  ornamental  addition 
of  "with  a  big  dog  under  the  wag- 
gon." A  person  gets  a  hint  to 
mind  his  own  business  by  being 
requested  to  "  hoe  his  own  row,"  or 


*  Caelto.n  :  New  Purchase,  i.  85. 
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*'pa(l(lIo  his  own  canoe;"  and  tlie 
folly  of  meddling  with  otlur  |)t't)ple'H 
qaarrela    iH  nxpreHSfd  in   the   pithy 
pro  verb,  '*  Let  every  nmn   wkin  liis 
own   8kllnk^<,"  whicli,  uu  the  hkuuk 
in  H«>nierliin)j  wurtte  tiiait  a  pole-cat, 
id   not    a   very    jjleawant    operation. 
This  vermin  has  betu   "  improved  '' 
by    the    Atnericantt     into    another 
maxim,  as  good  as  it  is  original — 
"  Vice  is  a  skunk  that  smells  awful 
rank  when  stirred  up  by  the  pole  of 
misfortune."    We  cannot  lielp  think- 
ing that,  with  a  little  pains,  an  amus- 
ing   collection    might    bo    made  of 
these   essences   «)f  new-world   jthilo- 
fiophy  ;   the  list  given  at  the  end  of 
Mr.  Jiarllett's  book  is  very  short  and 
poor,  and  contains  none  o:icept  this 
last  which  is  worth  tjuoting. 

An  English  coadjutor,  as  has  been 
said  before,  might  have  been  useful, 
uud  might  have  contributed  a  good 
many   phmaea  which   would    strike 
an     English     reader     as     decided 
Americanisms,     though     they     pass 
unobserved    by    those  wlio  are   ac- 
customed  to  meet  with    them   and 
even    uso    iheni    continually.     One 
in    particular,    which    is    a    great 
iavouriie  both  with  Mr.o.  Stowe  and 
Mrs.   Wetlierell,    certainly    deserved 
a   place  in  any    collection.     When 
young  ladies  enjoy  themselves,  they 
are  said  to  have  "  liad  a  good  time." 
"  Have  you  bad  a  good  time,  deer?" 
says  one  to  the  other  on  her  return 
fron>     a    party.     Neither  of   those 
lady- authors,    of     course,    has    the 
slightest     conception    of     the    odd 
eftVct  which   it  has    upon    English 
ears ;  not  at  all  because  such  an  ex- 
pression is  not  ft  familiar  one  with 
us ;  it  is  in  use  every  day  with  the 
good  folks  in   our  English  villages, 
and  is  a  favourite  one,  we  believe, 
with,  the    ladies — only   not  exactly 
in  the  American  sense.      A  careful 
reading  of  some  of  the  most  popular 
books    (which  are   not    always  the 
hest  written)  published   in  America, 
would   enable    an  English  critic  to 
supply    Mr.  Bartlett  with    a  good 


many   additions  of   thia  kind  to  his 
dictionary. 

One  cannot  turn  over  many  fiagea 
of    this    smasing    volume    without 
observing  that  there  Beems  to  bo  a 
giMMl  deal  of  fun  going  on  amongst 
Uncle  Sam's   young   }>eople,   which 
we  miss   here   in   the  old  country  : 
harndess    fun    enough,   we   will    be 
bound  to  say,   in    spite  of  the  up- 
lifted eyelids  of  modern  refinement. 
Parties    of    pleasure    are    actually 
called    "  frolics  " — imagine    such    a 
term    applied    to  our  well-hehayed 
stupidities  !     Probaidy  most  readers 
know    what    a    "  bee  '*    is :    when 
neighbours  meet  together  to  do  one 
of  their  friends  n  good  turn,  and  to 
have  a  social  laugh  and  gossip  over 
it  at  the  safno  time.      Some  of  these 
gatherings  are  of   a   comi)aratively 
grave  and    business-like    character : 
as  when  the  farmers  for  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  round  meet  with    their 
teams  at  a  raising-bee — to  help    ft 
new   settler   "  raise '"  his    log-house, 
often    by   this    united    strength    in 
a  single   day ;   or  at  a  stone-bee,  to 
clear  the  stones  oti'  his  land.    But 
the  most  common   and   most  amus- 
ing  are  those    in   which   the  young 
folks    get    tt>gether,    when    tongues 
and    fingers     move     all    at    once. 
Quiltiug-bees,— where     the     young 
women  sit  round  a  largo  frame   to 
make  a  patchwork  quilt,  and  where 
the  young  backwoodsmen  find  their 
way  in,  on  what  pretence  is   j)er- 
fectly  impossible  to  say,  except  on 
the  irishman's  principle  that 

"  If  all  the  young  women  itag  ducks  In  the 
Wfttei-, 
It's  thin  the  young  men  would  Jump  in  and 
swim  a'ter," 

but  the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  when  the  quilt  is  finished  the 
fiddling  and  dancing  begin  ;  or 
"  husking  frolics,"  where  the  busi- 
ness is  to  strip  the  husks  from  the 
year's  crop  of  maize  (in  which  the 
gentlemen  may  be  of  some  use),  and 
where  the  lucky  tinder  of  a  red  ear* 
is  rewarded  with  the  privilege  of  a 


*  Thi&  is  an  Indian  superstition,  according  to  Longfellow : 


■  And  whene'er  some  lucky  maiden 
Fovmd  IV  red  ear  in  the  hvisklu^ 
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kiss  all  round,  or,  if  of  the  fairer 
Hi'X,  is  »»xpi'('ted  to  make  her  elec- 
tion of  siiiiie  one  to  the  honour. 
Kvi'M  a  "  bucket  meeting," — un  en- 
tertainment peculiar  to  the  West, 
ami  described  as  "  a  sort  of  pic-nic, 
pcni'rally  with  religions  exerciser," 
AvouM  lie  prefernbk',  in  the  month 
of  Maj-,  to  our  Exeter  Hall  gather- 
ings— certainly  more  airy,  and  pro- 
bably more  good-hunioured.  The 
most  determined  polemical  divino 
could  hardly  venture  upon  a  very 
long  harangue,  when  the  ir.eaiis  of 
escape  lay  open  to  his  victims  in  all 
directions;  and  the  prospective 
"oiieiiing  of  the  baskets"  would 
keep  an  audience  in  good  humour 
under  any  moderate  infliction.  The 
worst  harm  likely  to  happen  on 
such  occasions  would  bo  some  such 
mistake  as  that  into  which  the 
young  New-Englander  foil,  in  the 
locim  cla«sicu»  with  which  the 
present  compiler  has  illustrated  the 
phrase: — 

"  There  was  a  corn-husking,  and  I 
went  along  witli  Sul  Stobbhis.  There 
wiis  all  the  gals  and  boys  Bittiu'  round, 
and  I  got  8ot  down  ?o  near  Sul  Babit, 
timt  I'll  be  dai-neil  if  I  didn't  kiis  her 
(iforo  I  knowM  what  I  was  about." — 
'JWiit.i  of  American  Humour. 

There  are  certain  sacred  dishes 
l)roper  to  be  eaten  on  these  occa- 
sions. When  the  scene  of  the 
gathering  is  the  sea-shore,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  chief  attractions  in  the 
bill  of  fare  are  "clam-bake"  and 
"  chowder,"  prepared  upon  the  spot. 
For  clam-bake  wo  confess  we  have 
no  particular  longing.  The  clam 
(not  a  pretty  name,  but  its  scientific 
alia-',  Venua  mercenaria,  does  not 
sound  much  better)  is  a  common 
mollaso  found  in  the  sand  of  tidid 
rivers,  and  baked  in  an  impromptu 
oven  made  of  stones  and  sea-weed. 
We  cannot  help  associating  this 
food  with  the  "  whelks"  of  the 
London  costermonger  stalls — eight 
a  penny,  Mr.  Mayhew  tells  us, 
pepper      tnd      vinegar       included. 


"Chowder,"  we  have  understood,  U 
excelknt ;  it  consists'  of  fish,  pork, 
onions,  and  biscuit,  stewed  togethor; 
cider  and  champagne  are  soinetinu'S 
adde'd.  The  least  desirable  of  tiieso 
uiwlress  festivals  is  a  "  surprise 
party,"  which,  it  must  bo  confessetl, 
wov.ld  bo  ratiier  embarrassing  to 
most  Englisli  housekeepers — "a 
jiarty  of  jiersons  who  assend)le  by 
agreement,  an<l  without  invitation, 
at  t!iO  houstj  of  a  mutual  friend." 
There  is  a  delightful  freedom  and 
absence  of  form  in  tho  notion, 
cortaiidy ;  but  the  mutual  friend's 
wife  must  be  an  angel  if  she  can 
apprecinto  the  joke.  But  what 
degree  of  social  perfection  may  not 
bo  expected  in  a  land  where  such  a 
feast  of  reason  as  the  following  is 
pos-^ible  ? — 

"Syi'ANvuM. — Tho  name  of  a  species 
of  fan  known  to  tlio  Naatuoket  folks, 
which  is  thus  described  by  tho  Ncvi 
York  Mirror:  A  party  of  ladies  and 
gentleinea  go  to  one  of  the  famous 
watering-places  of  resort,  where  they 
fish,  <bg  chinis,  talk,  laugh,  sing,  dunce, 
play,  bathe,  sail,  eat,  and  have  a  general 
'good  time.'  The  food  generally  con- 
sists of  chowder,  bako<l  clani.^,  and  fun. 
No  one  is  admitted  to  the  sacred  circle 
who  will  take  offence  at  a  joke,  and 
every  one  is  expected  to  do  his  and  her 
part  towards  creating  a  general  laugh. 
Any  man  who  speaks  of  business  affairs 
(except  matrimony)  is  immediately  re- 
proved, and  on  a  second  offence  publicly 
chastised.  Care  is  thrown  to  tlio  wind, 
politics  discarded,  war  ignored,  pride 
humbled,  stations  levelled,  weaitli 
scorned,  virtue  exalted,  and — this  is 
*  Sqiiaritum.'  " 

Noctes  coencBque  DeAm  !  "  If  there 
be  an  Elysium  on  earth,"  it  lies  in 
Nantucket,  which  Tom  Moore  did 
not  know.  The  lost  Atlantis,  the 
fabled  Islands  of  the  Blest,  the 
vanished  Golden  Age,  the  "good 
time  coming," — .ire  but  shadows  of 
this.  To  think  that  the  ideal  of 
happiness,  which  philosophers  of 
all  ages  have  so  long  vainly  sought, 
"  should  bo  found  at  last — and  that 
its  name  should  be  Sqttantum  ! 


Foand  a  maize  ear  red  hs  blood  ig, 
Nnsbka  I  cried  they  all  together, 
Nushks  I  you  shall  have  a  sweetheart, 
You  shall  have  a  handsome  husband. 

Song  of  JliawfiVM,  cant.  xJII.  and  note. 


